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AMONG THE MANY CURIOSITIES to come out of 
Egypt are the mummies of cats, which have been found 
in large numbers particularly in the ruins of Bubastis. 


Egypt's veneration of cats undoubtedly arose from 
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their importance in defending the granaries from rats. 
Since the country’s economy was primarily agricul- 
tural—being based on corn, barley and wheat—the cat 
stood between the people and starvation. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The galleries are now closed for two months while the 
Department of Fine Arts prepares the 1958 Pittsburgh 
Bicentennial International, to open December 5 and 
continue through February 8. A reception and preview 
of the International, the forty-first in the series, will 
celebrate Founder-Patrons Day the evening of Decem- 
ber 4, with members of Carnegie Institute Society and 
their friends as guests. 

Approximately 350 paintings and 125 sculptures—the 
latter included for the first time in a Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional—will be shown. Work from South America and 
Japan will be featured, in addition to the usual large 
representation of artists of the United States, Europe, 
and Asia, as well as Eskimo art. The South American 
works were chosen by José Gomez-Sicre, director of the 
Pan-American Union in Washington, D. C. Gordon 
Bailey Washburn, director of fine arts, organizes the In- 
ternational. 

More than $12,000 in prizes will be awarded by an 
international jury. 

An admission fee of 25c will be charged adults to enter 
the International and the Retrospective. Children ac- 
companied by adults will be admitted without charge. 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONALS 


Also in preparation, under direction of Leon Arkus, 
is a Retrospective Exhibition of the foremost paintings 
that have appeared in Pittsburgh Internationals since the 
first in 1896. It will also run from December 5 through 
February 8. 

The Retrospective will include many outstanding 
painters of the last half century, among them Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, Sisley, Matisse, Picasso, Braque, Ryder, 
Soutine, and Bonnard. Among the works will be a num- 
ber from the Institute's permanent collection. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 


Blue and white domestic Staffordshire (first half of 
1800's) is being shown through October. The patterns, 
including a number given by Mrs. James H. Beal that 
feature American scenes, as well as other gifts and loans, 
are largely pictorial. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

October 20, 21—Tut Micuty AMAzoNn 
Julian Gromer pictures an unforgettable trip on the 

king of rivers. Beauty and adventure await you. 

October 27, 23—Tur Mayrtower ADVENTURE 
Alan Villiers will show a thrilling motion-picture 

record of the voyage of the Mayflower II from England 

to Plymouth, where it is now anchored. 


NEW LIGHTING 

Guests attending events in Carnegie Music Hall this 
autumn will be delighted with the new and very com- 
plete lighting system, including equipment for gradual 
dimming, that has been installed. Two hundred kilo- 
watts of alternating electrical current now enhance the 
dazzling effect of the Hall's white, gold, and red décor. 


STUDY IN SUSPENSE 
The Camel-Driver Attacked by a Lion exhibit, which 
has fascinated at least two generations of visitors to the 


“Museum and dates back to 1869, now refurbished, given 


a new North African background, and brightly lighted, 
is enjoying its own private renaissance on the second 
floor of the Museum. 


CUBAN MONEY 

Cuban currency from the early days of Spanish rule, 
the various unsuccessful rebel regimes, and the Republic, 
which succeeded the Spanish regime, from the collection 
of Jack F. Burns, is exhibited in the Museum foyer. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will resume his place at the console 
on Sunday, October 5, four to five o'clock, beginning 
the sixty-fourth season of free organ recitals in Music 
Hall. The recitals are sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. 

Linda Sue Greer, who recently won the major au- 
ditions of the Pittsburgh Concert Society, will be Dr. 
Bidwell’s guest on October 5, playing Cesar Franck's 
Symphonic Variations. 

Elmer Steuernagle, pianist, will assist Dr. Bidwell 
October 19 in Tchaikovsky's Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 
Minor. 

The selections chosen by Dr. Bidwell for his program 
for young people October 26 are unusually enticing. 
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PITTSBURGH BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL 


HEN the Pittsburgh Bicentennial 

Association, under the chairman- 
ship of Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., com- 
missioned the Carnegie Institute to 
organize another International Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Painting as one 
of the special events in honor of the 
city’s two-hundredth birthday, it recog- 
nized the Pittsburgh International not 
only as a major civic tradition but as a 
cultural activity of long-standing im- 
portance to people in America. It 
would be expected by the rest of the. 
country that if Pittsburgh were cele- 
brating a historic anniversary, she 
could not do better than to commission 
the newest Pittsburgh International for 
the occasion. 

However strange the fact, Carnegie 
Institute’s International Exhibition of 
Contemporary Painting—to which 
sculpture on this occasion will be added 
—has already flourished in our midst 
since 1896, when Andrew Carnegie es- 
tablished it, the only North American 
display of its kind, and one of the oldest and 
largest art enterprises in the United States. 
So world-wide is its fame that the very name 
of our iron city has come to be associated 
with it, in consequence of which, after 
““steel,”’ a foreigner very often thinks of 
‘modern art’’ when Pittsburgh is mentioned. 

That the spirit of our industrial com- 
munity is conservative and wholly business- 
like in contrast to the exhibition, which, 
though also dealing with the contempo- 
raneous, is naturally modern and wholly 
idealistic, only gives the entire enterprise an 
added interest. Perhaps, as someone has said, 
it reveals and proclaims the schizophrenic 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





SEATED WOMAN WITH ARMS EXTENDED 
By KENNETH ARMITAGE (Great Britain) 


nature of our American culture. We are curi- 
ously capable of a division of mind, a di- 
chotomy, that clearly separates human ac- 
tivity into two nearly incompatible worlds 
—that which is businesslike and that which 
is not. 

These worlds are not actually incompatible, 
but only complementary, as with other 
things that are ‘‘poles apart.’’ The one, self- 
justified through the flexible uses of reason, 
finally discovers a balance for itself in the 
other, which frankly welcomes the oracular 
uses of the irrational—as in the ‘‘action 
painting’ of the now famous School of New 
York and in other contemporary art. Busi- 








ness, while limiting itself to calculation and 
exact planning, yet calls for action in an- 
other quarter which is spontaneous and in- 
stinctive, one that scorns all preconception 
in design. 

Perhaps this dualism also explains the fact 
that current American art rejects premedi- 
tated design more fiercely than do the arts in 
other countries. This, of course, is its strength 
as well as its weakness. In both activities, an 
underlying awareness of a mystery approach- 
ing meaninglessness often avoids open de- 
spair only by escape into action, whether into 
fast business action or into ‘action painting,” 
by means of which a lively work-game may 
often be adroitly played without discovering 
its meaning or value. 

It is because of the force of this urge to give 
emotional expression to unconscious forces 
and to discover buried treasure in the irra- 
tional depths of the subconscious that 
American painting and sculpture interest the 
artists and collectors of Europe for the first 
time in our history. In one direction—that of 
our American Expressionism—we seem to 
fulfill and complete the creative revolution 
that for a hundred years has sought a modern 
art that was not a variation on a Renaissance 
theme, not a reconstructed inheritance, but 
rather the pure product of creative invention, 
each unit of it the fruit of a free man’s single 
and singular imagination. 

Artists have never before been so deter- 
mined, as in this day of general cultural con- 
formity, to find and declare their own indi- 
viduality, their originality, their uniqueness. 
Certainly the artist has always been a lone 
visionary, a seer, delivering his own view of 
reality, a view that might further open our 
eyes to the boundless riches of the universe. 
But today, as Paul Klee once expressed it, he 
wishes to start out as though he were the 
first man ever to make a work of art. 

Picasso has scornfully remarked, when 
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charged with being derivative, that no man 
lives who is without ancestors. Yet we 
Americans as Americans have proudly aimed 
at this mythical target ever since we drove off 
the parental British. We have made later 
immigrants feel the shame of their foreign 
origins and the need to reconstruct themselves 
as real United States citizens without trans- 
oceanic recollections or loyalties. Is it not, 
then, in line with this literal idea of inde- 
pendence, envisioning a whole country as a 
self-conceived as well as a self-made land, 
not beholden to any progenital cultures 
whatsoever, that America has now produced 
its own original school of art? 

If we seem suddenly to have waked up and 
staggered to our uncertain feet, it is certainly 
not as the result of the kiss of a foreign 
prince; it is not, that is to say, as the Sleep- 
ing Beauty that we rediscover the use of our 
limbs. On the contrary, our action is a pro- 
test, a form of revolt, not only against all 
foreign influences or colonial dependency but 
also against our nation’s preoccupation with 
a rationalistic materialism that engrosses the 
interest of every political and economic 
leader and nearly every citizen. That our 
artists’ wild bolt should suddenly have hap- 
pened at this particular moment is probably 
as inexplicable as the current shopping strike 
of our everyday citizens, who have also sud- 
denly refused to follow the healthy social 
patterns that had been cut out and laid down 
so enticingly for them. 

Suddenly, at all events, our artists find the 
strength to be themselves, which is perhaps 
only a belated action since this has long been 
characteristic of the modern movements in 
art in all parts of the world. Thanks to some 





This year’s Bicentennial International, the third in- 
ternational exhibit of contemporary art arranged by Mr. 
Washburn since he became director of fine arts at the 
Institute in 1951, promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting. Sculpture will be included for the first time. 
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NATURE MORTE AU COMPOTIER sy Henn MArTIssE 
First Prize in the 1927 Carnegie International 
Collection Bernheim-Jeune, Paris 


unanalyzable thrust of force, as if another 
rocket hidden within us had carried us clear 
of the drags of historic gravity that once de- 
tained us, we leap outward into virgin 
space. We feel the power of artistic inde- 
pendence for the first time, however short the 
flight may prove to be. We know that the 
situation is precarious in which we find our- 
selves; but we realize, too, that it is not at all 
a question of choosing an ideal position. If 
the finest art in the world has been produced 
at some point of equilibrium between man’s 
inner conflicts with himself, between classical 
and romantic values, then we may not be 
destined to be cherished as makers of an ‘‘art 
without epoch.’’ Our creation is, perhaps, 
weighted too heavily on the romantic side. 
It scorns the sober structural consolidations 
of classical art and gives its heart only to 
adventure into new and unknown regions, in 
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love with flux and shimmer of movement in 
the true romantic tradition. Even so, we can- 
not fail to rejoice at the moment in our 
powers of resonance, of projection, and of 
audience. 

Even those foreign visitors who will come 
to Pittsburgh to visit the Pittsburgh Bicen- 
tennial International, between the fifth of 
December and the eighth of February, will 
not object to the fact that a third of this big 
show, in accordance with custom, will be 
American. From Berlin to Tokyo and from 
Paris to Rio it is our current American art 
that people want to see. Rothko, Kline, Still, 
Marca-Relli, Pollock, De Kooning, Baziotes, 
Francis, Tobey, Hartigan, Diebenkorn, Gott- 
lieb—these are some of the magic names 
that are already known to art-lovers around 
the world. As always happens, within 
twenty to forty years—who knows how 








many—some of them will be forgotten. But 
in the years 1958 and 1959 these are regarded 
as among the most interesting talents to con- 
jure with; and those visitors who come and 
come again to our extensive Carnegie review 
can become remarkably well acquainted with 
the entire range and scope of mid-twentieth- 
century invention in the plastic arts. Indeed, 
there are few other spots on earth where 
such an extraordinary experience with the 
live creative spirit of our age is possible. 
Old-timers and the historically minded will 
likewise enjoy a review of notable paintings 
from Carnegie Internationals of the past. 
This Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from Previous Internationals will be shown 
concurrently with the 1958 Pittsburgh Inter- 
national as another facet of the Bicentennial 
program which its Arts Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Adolph W. Schmidt, has 
also commissioned from Carnegie Institute. 
This fascinating ‘‘side show’’ will be hung 
in the series of galleries where the permanent 
collection is usually installed. It will contain 
about seventy paintings borrowed from pub- 
lic and private collections in all parts of the 
world, and it will represent outstanding 
works that have appeared in one or another 
of the forty Internationals held since 1896. 
Visitors will have the opportunity to see 
once again Braque’s The Yellow Cloth (1937), 
Peter Blume’s South of Scranton (1934), and 
Franklin Watkins’ Suicide in Costume (1931). 
The first of these once-provocative works 
will come from the Sam Marx collection in 
Chicago, the second from the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, and the third from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City. In addition to such interesting borrow- 
ings, the Department of Fine Arts will ex- 
hibit several galleries of pictures from the 
permanent collection, pictures bought by the 
Institute from our big shows during the sixty- 
two years of our history. This section of the 
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Retrospective will include the first painting 
purchased by Carnegie Institute, Winslow 
Homer’s The Wreck, acquired from the 1896 
International; Pissarro’s Bridge at Rouen, 
bought from the 1900 show; and Georges 
Rouault’s O/d King, purchased with violent 
protest from citizens and press in 1940, and 
now one of our most sought-after paintings. 

In deciding what might best be shown in 
this Retrospective we early concluded that 
quality should be our chief guide, just as it 
is in the Internationals. With few exceptions, 
therefore, this historic review will bring 
back works of major aesthetic merit, pictures 
we may wish might have been bought for 
our permanent collection when they were 
first exhibited. Included will be works by 
Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Monet, 
Matisse, Homer, Eakins, Soutine, and Pi- 
casso, to name but a few of the most famous 
exhibitors. It would be unfair, with our 
present insight, to blame Carnegie Institute 
for failures in judgment in failing to pur- 
chase these works. Institutions are by nature 
conservative, and it is therefore not surpris- 
ing that directors and trustees should have 
been attracted more often by the fashionable 
masters than by the great ones. Few art 
museums in this epoch would have been 
capable of wiser choices out of the con- 
temporary field. 

Now one can only wish that some indi- 
vidual collector, like Caillebotte for the 
Louvre or the Havemeyers for New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, might have 
filled the breach on behalf of the community, 
employing the greater boldness of judgment 
and taste that only the individual can exer- 
cise when controversial art is under judg- 
ment. It should be remembered in this 
connection that such an institution as the 
Baltimore Museum of Art could never have 
possessed its fine modern and primitive col- 
lections had it not been for gifts of the Cone 
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SYMBOLS OVER THE WEST 
By Mark Tosey (American) 


sisters and of the Wurtzburgers. Nor, indeed, 
would Buffalo's famous Albright Art Gallery 
be able to boast of one of the finest public 
collections of modern art in America, had 
it not been for the guidance and gifts of A. 
Conger Goodyear (who also helped to found 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York), 
or later of Seymour H. Knox, the distinguished 
president of its board of trustees. 

A Retrospective Exhibition on this special 
occasion will provide a kind of historic back- 
ground for the more recent pictures, revealing 
the general shift of scene that has taken place 
in twentieth-century art. Although the com- 
mencement of this change of interest from 
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matters of eyesight to those of 
insight may be found in the 
nineteenth century, as within 
Gauguin’s “‘dark centers of 
thought”’ or Odilon Redon’s 
dream images, the nearly total 
shift of interest from visible to 
invisible aspects of reality still 
troubles many art lovers. Al- 
though these viewers are accus- 
tomed to the fact that our 
scientists now deal almost exclu- 
sively with microscopic, tele- 
scopic, or even merely hypo- 
thetical views of an invisible 
reality, a reality of atomic 
relationships, of electrical im- 
pulses and psychological forces, 
they cannot accept the fact that 
in our time the external world— 
as represented by the object— 
is no longer the main focus of 
interest. A reality once limited 
to its tangible aspects has given 
way to a ‘‘new landscape,” as 
the philosopher-painter Georgy 
Kepes terms it; that is, “‘land- 
scapes’’ of the untouchable 
worlds that have been dis- 
covered lying behind or within what we 
formerly thought of as actuality. These are 
the subjects of the nonobjective painter. 
‘‘Why,’’ once asked the Constructivist 
painter, El Lissitzky, ‘‘do you call our mod- 
ern art abstract? Is the radio wave abstract or 
realistic?”’ 

The validity of scientific laws must be 
quantitatively proved before they are finally 
accepted, but the qualities of art are not sub- 
ject to quantitative measurements. Works of 
art find their proofs of virtue in use, though 
not by counting the numbers of their users. 
A single person's love—be it only its maker's 

-is enough to justify a work of art, although 








in the long run it will attain universal status 
only if various highly cultivated amateurs, 
from age to age, repeatedly rediscover its 
merits. Under these circumstances, we cannot 
know about the ultimate value that may 
accumulate for works of art that are new in 
the world. Only the experienced amateurs of 
our Own time can give significant opinions, 
or those who buy the works for themselves— 
a form of opinion-reaction that is incom- 
parable. 

During the last Pittsburgh International 
Exhibition almost a third of the paintings 
were sold to its visitors, many of whom were 
Pittsburghers. Perhaps, as the artist Asger 
Jorn remarks, museums have no business buy- 
ing contemporary pictures, since new works 
of art can be properly bought only by indi- 
vidual owners for themselves; for a work of 
art is first acquired by understanding and only 
afterwards by money—and no one can under- 
stand or love a picture for another. To buy 
for others is like making love for them, in 
Jorn’s opinion. 

However, the usual point of view of the 
public collection is simply one of making 
available to all what will be comprehended 
by only a limited number, that is to say, by 
those alone who have the urge and the ca- 
pacity to understand the material. The art 
museum cannot choose these lucky people, 
who come from every rank in society, any 
more than it can choose the rejectors of its 
offerings. As a democratic institution, it can 
only welcome, aid, and encourage all who 
come to its large bronze doors. For some, 
these will open on marble foyers and long 
endless galleries; but for others they will 
open on moments of sheer enchantment and 
profound satisfaction. 

* * * 

Catalogues for the Bicentennial Interna- 
tional and Retrospective have been designed 
by Noel Martin of the Cincinnati Museum. 
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FOUR PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


—_ of four private Pittsburgh collec- 
tions of art is being arranged for the 
afternoon of October 28 by the Junior Council 
of the Women’s Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute. Mrs. 
George R. B. Berger, Jr., is Council president. 

The four collections are those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney M. Feldman, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Firth, Helen C. Frick, and Howard A. Noble. 

A collection of contemporary art is dis- 
played in an interesting setting at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Feldman. 

The Firths have collected furniture, por- 
celain, and dramatic accessories to please 
their own personal taste rather than to form 
a collection. Their pieces are mostly English, 
with a few American, from the eighteenth 
century. They are all beautifully displayed 
within the framework of a remodeled house. 
- Miss Frick’s home typifies its period, both 
in architectural design and interior decora- 
tion. The collection includes French por- 
celains and furniture, Chinese ceramics mostly 
of the K’ang Hsi period, a series of pastel 
drawings by Millet, and paintings by Gains- 
borough, Guardi, and others. The conserva- 
tory and carriage house will be included in 
the tour. 

Mr. Noble's collection is mostly of paint- 
ings by the Flemish and Dutch masters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but also 
includes some of the English, Italian, German, 
and Spanish schools. It is an unusual collec- 
tion with some very fine panel paintings on 
wood. Among the artists represented are 
Rubens, Quentin Massys, Lucas Cranach, and 
Tiepolo. 

Minimum donation for guests taking the 
tour will be $4.00, and only a limited number 
can be accommodated. For further informa- 
tion telephone Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, Jr., MU- 
seum 1-4438. 
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LIBRARIES FOR ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


t has long been known that Pennsylvania 

has lagged far behind most of the northern 
states in the development of public libraries. 
It stands thirty-second among the states in 
library expenditures per capita. Since the 
principal ingredients of library service are 
buildings, books, and librarians—all of 
which cost money—expenditure is a fairly 
accurate measure of resources and service. 

It has remained, however, for the Penn- 
sylvania Library Survey, now in progress, to 
discover exactly how bad we are. The Survey 
has given us a carload of statistics, almost all 
of them unfavorable. Only a few are needed 
to tell the story. 

21 per cent of all Pennsylvanians have no local library 


service of any kind. Most of these live in rural areas and 
small towns. 


52 per cent of all existing libraries can make only a 
gesture toward real library service. Their book stocks are 
chiefly gifts, books the owners no longer wanted. They 
lack authoritative books relating to the most common of 
subjects. 38 per cent of them do not have even a recently 
published encyclopedia. : 

56 per cent of all Pennsylvania libraries have no full- 
time librarian. Many of them are operated by volunteer 
citizens and are open only a few hours each week. 

52 per cent of the libraries spend less than 50 cents per 
capita annually; 74 per cent spend less than $1.00. The 
national minimum standard for limited service is $1.50. 

Allegheny County is contributing its full 
share to the unfavorable conditions reflected 
by these findings of the Survey. There are a 
few good libraries, to be sure, but many of 
them are maintained on a pittance, without 
balanced book collections, and kept open 
only a few hours each week by volunteers 


Dr. Munn, director of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
and known internationally as well as nationally in the 
library profession, has devised the proposed plan for 
county federation of libraries described in this article. 
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from the community. In some cases, the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of these volunteers are 
the library’s chief assets. 

The basic difficulty is that these little li- 
braries are completely separate units, stand- 
ing alone, and dependent upon the resources 
of their own communities, most of which are 
too small to give sufficient support. 

The small borough and township may be 
able to provide adequately for some of its 
own public services, but this is not true of 
library service. The engineer, businessman, 
school teacher, and student who live in a 
small community have precisely the same 
need of library services as their counterparts 
in Pittsburgh. An annual expenditure of 
$100,000 is the minimum amount with which 
a comprehensive book collection and a pro- 
fessional staff can be maintained even though 
the community be small. Quite obviously, 
any such expenditure is far beyond the means 
of most of our boroughs and townships. 

Experts often differ, but they agree in the 
belief that if these small libraries are ever to 
give effective service they must join with one 
another to form systems. In this way, re- 
sources can be pooled, and co-operative serv- 
ices can be maintained. More important, 
supplementary financial aid can often be 
secured from a larger governmental unit, 
usually the county. 

Allegheny County today has twenty-eight 
public libraries but no library system. As an 
approach to a system, a plan for a voluntary 
federation of libraries has been devised. It 
calls for financial aid from the County of 
Allegheny to those libraries that attain an 
appropriate level of local support and opera- 
tion. It is proposed that this aid be given in 
the form of the book supply, which would 











be selected locally but from the approved 
lists of the Pittsburgh library. Each library 
would then be assured of a supply of appro- 
priate books, and all funds from local sources 
would be available for staff and physical 
facilities. The plan also calls for other serv- 
ices that wovld flow from Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh to the smaller libraries. 

This plan for federation gives full recog- 
nition to local pride in ownership and con- 
trol. Each board of trustees would continue 
to govern its own library and be responsible 
for basic financing. The plan provides for so 
much co-operation, however, that it would 
bring many of the advantages of a more for- 
mal system. 

It has just become known that the Penn- 
sylvania Library Survey will recommend a 
similar plan of federation to be effected 
throughout the state. Under the Survey's 
plan, state financial aid would be granted. 

For this reason, the 
promotion of the local 
plan with county funds 
will be postponed until 
the state’s intentions be- 
come known during the 
next session of the legis- 
lature. Quite naturally, 
the County Commission- 
ers would not look favor- 
ably upon county financ- 
ing, if funds are soon to 
be given by the state. 

In the meantime, sub- 
stantial progress toward 
giving library service to 
Allegheny County resi- 
dents is being made 
under the two simple 
steps taken in June, 1956. 

More than 58,000 
county residents have 
registered as Carnegie Li- 
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brary of Pittsburgh borrowers. Every munici- 
pality is represented except South Versailles. 
These borrowers pay no fee, as county funds 
are available to finance this free service. Spot 
checks indicate that about eighteen per cent 
of all books borrowed from Carnegie are 
taken by these people from outside the city. 
The percentage of loans to county residents 
runs as high as 47.7 at the Downtown Branch, 
and 28.3 at the Central Library, dropping 
to smaller percentages at neighborhood 
branches. 

This provision for the free use of Carnegie 
Library enables those county residents who 
can reach the Central or a branch library to 
have precisely the same service received by 
Pittsburghers. Persons who are employed 
downtown and students in the Oakland dis- 


trict have a distinct advantage because of the | 


proximity of libraries. Saturday has become 
“family day’’ at Central and some branches, 





QUIET MOMENT—THERE ARE NOT MANY—IN A COUNTY BOOKMOBILE 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE OF TODAY 


Three programs with colored slides relating to the 
1958 PITTSBURGH BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Wednesday evenings at 8:30 P.M., in Carnegie Lecture Hall 


SPONSORED BY THE WOMEN’s COMMITTEE 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE Arts, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


November 12—The New International Style 


SAM HUNTER, Chief Curator, Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
former Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture at The Museum of Modem Art, New York 


November 19—Panel Discussion 


by the International Jury of Award for the Pittsburgh Bicentennial International 
with GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN as moderator 


December 10—New Tendencies in Contemporary Art 
DANIEL CATTON RICH, Director, Worcester Art Museum, former Director, The Art Institute of Chicago 


Tickets may be obtained by mail from the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 
Checks should be made payable to: Women’s Committee—Carnegie Institute 


Series Ticket, $5.00 


when parents drive in with the children and 
select books for everyone. : 

More spectacular is the work of the two 
county bookmobiles, which make weekly 
stops at twenty-three strategic points. Stops 
vary from forty-five minutes at the Volunteer 
Fireman’s Hall in Bairdsford to a full after- 
noon and evening at the Monroeville shop- 
ping center. 

A waiting group of borrowers is always 
on hand to greet the bookmobiles. At 
Dorseyville there are often as many as thirty 
automobiles with families and their neigh- 
bors who have come from afar; at Caste 
Village, a thickly settled area, there is the 
problem of parking the bookmobile without 
running into the crowd of children. 

We must accept the fact that no book- 
mobile can give full library service. There 
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Student Series Ticket, $2.50 





are, of course, no reference or study facilities. 
It is a book distribution service only, but it 
is a most effective one. The one bookmobile 
operated during 1957 lent 236,044 books, far 
more than any one of the Pittsburgh branch 
libraries. This huge output was made pos- 
sible by selecting shopping centers as stops; 
since the second unit was placed in operation 
in February, 1958, several small communities 
have been added. 

The bookmobiles are demonstrating that 
some municipalities are in urgent need of 
local libraries of their own. In Penn Hills, 
for example, the crowds are so great that 
readers cannot make leisurely selections. One 
reader described an extreme case when he 
said, “I just reach over the heads of other 
people and grab a book or two as the crowd 
pushes me through.”’ 








BICENTENNIAL MEMORANDA 


Concerning Brigadier General John Forbes and other matters of special local interest 


aco is a line in Vergil’s Aeneid thatliter- 
ally, or rather awkwardly, translated 
reads: ‘‘Some day it will be a pleasure to have 
remembered this.’’ It is a pleasure to recall in 
this year of the Bicentennial of the naming of 
Pittsburgh that, in my second year in the 
College of the University of Pittsburgh, I was 
one of a hundred students who,-robed in cap 
and gown, marched up Fifth Avenue on Octo- 
ber 1, 1908, in The Greater Pittsburgh Parade, 
in which there were many floats and, what is 
more important, numerous brass bands. 

It is also a pleasure to recall that in an 
article entitled ‘“William Pitt’’ in the Sesqui- 
centennial number of The Courant, the student 
journal of the University of Pittsburgh, for 
October, 1908, there was a comment on 
William Pitt’s resuming the office of His 
Majesty's Secretary of State in 1756. 

My article—I blushingly admit authorship 
—read: “‘Supreme confidence—the great gift 
of great souls—seized him and he seized Eng- 
land, her money, ships and armies. With the 
map of the world before him he moved them 
about here and there with amazing insight.”’ 
It was in this way that Pitt, later Earl of 
Chatham, sent John Forbes in 1758 over the 
mountains and through the forest to force 
the French to evacuate and to burn Fort 
Duquesne. It was this that led John Forbes 
to give the site the name of his friend and 
patron, as he had previously given other 
patrons’ names to Fort Bedford and to Fort 
Ligonier. 

It continues to be a pleasure to remember 
that the year before, in April, 1907, the 
enlarged Carnegie Library Building was dedi- 
cated with elaborate ceremonies. At a ban- 
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quet in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie on April 12, 1907, in the Hotel Schenley 
of blessed memory, Andrew Carnegie said 
among other things, ‘‘A man of my native 
town created Pittsburgh. There was no Pitts- 
burgh until he made it.’’ And then he added 
modestly, ‘‘And then came another who hap- 
pened to aid in its development.’’ At another 
place in his talk he said, ‘‘General Forbes 
was Laird of Pittencrieff, including Mal- 
colm’s Tower and Margaret’s Shrine, when 
he captured Pittsburgh. I am Laird of Pitten- 
crieff today.’’ And he was, because he bought 
the estate and presented it as a public park 
to the town of Dunfermline. It is probably 
the finest park of any small town in the world. 

To keep our facts straight, General John 
Forbes was not the Laird of Pittencrieff. His 
father, Colonel John Forbes was the Laird, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Hugh, 
who died in 1760, the year following the 
death of General Forbes. The second son, 
Arthur, became principal clerk of sessions in 
Edinburgh, and it was in all probability his 
descendant who was the Arthur Forbes of 
Edinburgh who visited Pittsburgh for the 
Sesquicentennial in 1908. 

Later in his talk at the banquet, Mr. Car- 
negie said that in his childhood the children 
of Dunfermline who bore the name of Mor- 
rison or Carnegie were excluded from Pitten- 
crieff because his grandfathers and his uncles 
fought with the Laird of Pittencrieff—not 
Forbes, but another—who had taken away 
some of their rights. And today a figure in 
bronze of Andrew Carnegie, the gift of the 
grateful people of his native town, stands to 
welcome all the children of Dunfermline 
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who come into beautiful Pittencrieff Park. 
In search of an original portrait of John 
Forbes, I decided to visit Dunfermline in May 


at a World War II Memorial in the Park. He 
said, ‘‘My son’s name is there, but I can’t 
find it now. He was in the British Air Force 


of this year. There was 
a chance I might find 
a clue to its where- 
abouts after a pursuit 
of three years. At the 
entrance to Pittencrieff 
Park I inquired of an 
old gentleman—who 
looked for all the 
world like Andrew 
Carnegie without a 
beard—the way to 
Mansion House in 
which, on a pane of 
glass in the attic, 
Colonel John Forbes, 
the father of the 
General, is said to 
have scratched, ‘“‘Jo. 
Forbes, merry little 
cout.’’ As a matter of 
fact, General John 
signed most of his 
numerous letters “‘Jo. 
Forbes,’’ and that, and the inscription on the 
window, led the American historian, George 
Bancroft, to assume occasionally that his 
Christian name was Joseph. 

I took the old gentleman resembling An- 
drew Carnegie to be a guide, as he said he 
would like to walk with me to Mansion 
House, and under that misapprehension we 
walked for two hours in the park, and finally, 
at a crossing in the street of the town, en- 
tered the cottage that was Andrew Carnegie’s 
birthplace. Across from the cottage was a 
pub, and I offered to buy my friend a drink. 
He declined any refreshment or gift, explain- 
ing that he was a retired linen-worker who 
had lived in Dunfermline for more than fifty 
years. Each day he took a walk that ended 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN FORBES 
2ND ROYAL NORTH BRITISH DRAGOONS 
Pastel by unknown artist, 1751 


Courtesy of 
William Hamilton Robertson-Aikman of Ross 
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and died in a Japanese 
prison camp.”’ I said, 
“What's his name?” 
He replied, ‘James D. 
Hall.’’ I found it and 
repeated it to my com- 
panion, Oswald Hall. 
As best I could, I told 
him how. Pittsburgh 
was grateful to the 
onetime capital of 
Scotland for John 
Forbes, Andrew Car- 
negie, and now his son, 
James Hall. 

We then entered 
Abbey Church, where 
rest Robert Bruce— 
King Robert the Bruce, 
he of spider-web fame 
—and many of the 
heroes of old Scotland; 
also the Lady Chapel, 
where had reposed the 
blessed remains of Saint Margaret before it 
was desecrated and despoiled on the 28th of 
March, 1560. We went outside and at the 
end of day I photographed my friend Oswald 
Hall before the Shrine of Saint Margaret, who 
was so dear to Andrew} Carnegie and all 
Scots. His mother was Margaret Morrison, 
and her name was appropriately given to the 
women’s division of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

But to return to my mission in search of the 
portrait of General Forbes. Some three years 
ago the lamented Alan Magee Scaife asked me 
about portraits of Forbes. He owned one at- 
tributed to John Watson (1685-1768), signed 
and dated as if done in 1758, shortly before 
Forbes’ death. It is a composite and was done 











probably in the late nineteen thirties. 

I explained that there is one portrait in the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
It was presented by Harry King Siebeneck in 
the late thirties and was copied in 1937 from 
a copy at the headquarters of the Royal Scots 
Greys, Beaumont Barricks, Aldershot, Eng- 
land. This portrait, now at Catterick Camp, 
Richmond, England, the present headquarters 
of the Royal Scots Greys, was presented in 
1905 by Colonel Thomas S. G. H. Robertson- 
Aikman, the great, great grandnephew of 
General John Forbes. 

In addition, in the Scottish Room at the 
University of Pittsburgh there is a copy of 
the Historical Society painting presented by 
the late John McKirdy; it was painted by 
Hugh Pope in 1948. 

Since I claimed to know so much about the 
copies, it was up to me to establish there is 
an original somewhere in the world. 

It was a long trek that began in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh. The Frick Art Reference Library had 
told me that the authority on portraits in 
Scotland is the Keeper, R. E. Hutchinson. I 
visited him and found him most helpful. He 
related that the Gallery was soon to photo- 
graph the art contents of The Ross at Hamil- 
ton, the owner of which is William Hamilton 
Robertson-Aikman, who, notwithstanding 
his name, might possibly be related to General 
John Forbes. (‘‘Ross,’’ incidentally, is the 
Scottish term for ‘‘peninsula,’’ and the large 
estate and house that was built in 1783 after 
the former house had been pulled down by 
John Forbes Aikman, son of Hugh. It lies at 
the junction of the Clyde and Avon rivers.) 

A telephone cali from Edinburgh resulted 
in an invitation to visit The Ross and to 
lunch with the owner and his wife, the 
Honorable Pamela Arthur. 

Not to prolong the agony, suspense, or 
mystery—at The Ross on May 21, 1958, I was 
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shown a pastel of General John Forbes, from 
which all the three other pictures are derived. 
And moreover, my host and the owner of the 
pastel was William Hamilton Robertson- 
Aikman, of The Ross, senior collateral de- 
scendant of General John Forbes of Pittsburgh 
fame, being his great, great, great grand- 
nephew. 

Colonel John Forbes of Pittencrieff had 
three sons—Hugh, Arthur, and General 
John. The last made his two brothers his 
heirs in a will drawn in Philadelphia in 1759. 

The oldest brother, Hugh, married Mar- 
garet Aikman. In Scotland if there is no male 
inheritor, an estate goes through the female 
line; hence, The Ross being an Aikman 
property, whoever came into it must take the 
name Aikman. John Forbes, the son of Hugh 
Forbes and Margaret Aikman, became John 
Forbes Aikman, and his daughter married 
David Robertson. The sons of that marriage 
were George Forbes Robertson-Aikman and 
Hugh Henry Robertson-Aikman, the grand- 
father of my host. 

My host acknowledged that he should 
have Forbes added to his own name. He has 
a younger brother born in 1903, who is Hugh 
Forbes Robertson-Aikman, a retired naval 
officer living in Kent. A sister, Margrett 
Georgina, born in 1900, is Mrs. Eric W.C. 
Savill. 

The frame of the pastel bears a brass label 
inscribed: “‘Col.- John Forbes, Commander 
North British Dragoons, 1751.’’ At that time 
the Royal Scots Greys were known as the 
North British Dragoons, and their lieutenant 
colonel was John Forbes. 

The pastel could have been done from life 
by Margaret Aikman (1716-1800), who was 
the wife of Hugh Forbes and mother of 
Anne Forbes (1745-1840). The last was an 


Mr. O'Connor is associate director emeritus of the 
Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute. 
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artist and, accom- 
panied by her mother, 
studied in Rome. 
William Aikman of 
Cairnie (1682-1731), 
the father of Margaret, 
was a well-known 
Scottish painter.On the 
other hand, the pastel 
could have been copied 
by Anne Forbes from a 
miniature that has been 
lost. It is much more 
interesting and vital, 
and shows a much more 
handsome face, than the 
copies, and it is in ex- 
cellent condition. The 
Aikmans had a London 
house, and records of 
George Robertson-Aik- 
man (1817-79) note the pastel of John Forbes 
as being in London in 1783 when the present 
house, The Ross, was being built. According 
to the present owner, the pastel has been in 
The Ross over one hundred and fifty years. 

A few days after my visit to The Ross I 
traveled to Catterick Camp, Richmond, Eng- 
land, where in the Mess Hall of the Royal 
Scots Greys hangs the copy of the pastel. As 
a result of this trip it may well be that 
somewhere in West Germany on November 
27, 1958—the day that marks the opening of 
the Bicentennial and is Thanksgiving Day 
in the States—there will be a parade of the 
Royal Scots Greys and a dinner at which a 
toast will be drunk to General John Forbes, 
the most distinguished of its officers. Why 
Germany? It is no great military secret that 
the Royal Scots Greys are to be posted in 
Germany this month. And so they are off to 
a land not their own, just as the famous 
Montgomery Highlanders, over thirteen 
hundred strong, marched under John 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON ROBERTSON-AIKMAN OF ROSS 
Great, great, great grandnephew of Brigadier General John Forbes 


Forbes to the site of Fort Duquesne in 1758. 
One problem relating to General Forbes re- 
mains to be solved. In a letter from James 
Grant to Henry Bouquet dated Philadelphia, 
February 20, 1759, Grant wrote that the ail- 
ing Brigadier General Forbes, Colonel of the 
Seventeenth Regiment of Foot and Com- 
mander of his Majesty’s troops in the South 
Providence of North America, had ordered 
gold medals to be struck off as follows: 

The Medal has on one side the representation of a 
Road cut thro an immense Forrest, over Rocks, and 
mountains. The motto Per tot Discrimina—on the other 
side are represented the confluences of the Ohio and 
Monongahela rivers, a Fort in Flames in the forks of the 
Rivers at the approach of General Forbes carried in a 
Litter, followed with the Army marching in Columns 
with Cannon. The motto Ohio Brittannica Consilio 
manuque. This is to be wore round the neck with a dark 
blew ribbon—by the Genls command. 

There is no copy of this medal at The Ross 
and no trace of anything to do with it. There 
was a fire at The Ross some years ago and 

[Turn to page 278] 








gait three years ago, October of 1955, 
the opening of the permanent exhibition 
of the Section of the Decorative Arts was 
announced by the writer in CARNEGIE MaGa- 
zing. After presenting a statement of the aims 
of this new department, a statement of hope 
was submitted, namely, the need of the col- 
lections to grow in quality and expand in 
scope. 

Not possessed, then, of monetary means 
with which to acquire the works of art 
figuring on an imaginary dream list, the 
curator had to take a realistic attitude, sigh- 
ing that “‘one is left to indulge in visions.” 

Since then matters have changed, and the 
Section of the Decorative Arts has been 
favored by generous gifts in money or in kind. 
Visions, therefore, have become facts. 

On the page opposite are reproduced some 
noteworthy additions in categories that, 
though represented admirably in other Ameri- 
can museums, were missing in our collection. 

It does not seem too bold to venture that 
more and more progress in the field will be 
made. 

FROM AFRICA 

At lower right is a Benin bronze plaque 
with, in the center, the impressive figure of 
a knight carrying shield, sword, and quiver. 
The attendants at right and left are playing 
musical instruments. 

The Kingdom of Benin, where this bronze 
plaque was produced in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, forms part of southern 
Nigeria. 

The Beni are a pure Negro tribe, with their 
own distinctive language, who possessed a 
rare degree of culture. They excelled, for in- 
stance, in the art of bronze-casting, and their 
bronzes equaled in quality those of the Italian 
Renaissance. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS BALANCE SHEET 1955-58 


Plaques such as this were probably used to 
decorate the rectangular pillars of the King’s 
palace in the city of Benin. The plaque was 
purchased through a grant from the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation. 


FROM CHINA 


A bronze ritual vessel of the early Shang- 
Yin Dynasty, 1700-1400 s.c., from An Yang, 
in the province of Honan, appears at right. 
It is in the form of a house and is decorated 
with the T’ao T’ich mask and stylized dragon 
motifs. The vessel was acquired through 
funds from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Founda- 
tion. 

The fifth-century head of a Buddha, with 
its archaic smile, is part of a once complete 
piece of Chinese stone sculpture. It is said to 


have come from the Yun Kang caves near 


Ta T’ung Fu, Shansi Province. Although 
Buddhism had found its way from India into 
China centuries before, it became the official 
state religion in the fifth century under the 
Wei Tatar Dynasty (a.p. 386-535). The 
head was purchased through funds from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 


FROM INDIA 


The upper part of a red sandstone figure 
of a Yakshi from India is shown on the op- 
posite page. A Yakshi represents the female 
aspect of the spirit of nature—fertility of the 
soil, the flowing sap of trees, the fecundity 
of nature, the origin of all life. Worship of 
the Yakshi, along with the male aspect, the 
Yaksha, goes back to the earliest recorded 
times in India. This figure is from Mathura, 
in northwest India, Kushana Dynasty, second 
century a.D., and was acquired through funds 
from G. David Thompson. 


-HERBERT WEISSBERGER 








HEAD OF A BUDDHA IN STONE 


INDIAN GODDESS OF FERTILITY BENIN BRONZE PLAQUE, AFRICA 
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at M ttch le’s , vern 


t the foot of the mountain 

crowned by Jefferson’s 

Monticello is a steep-roofed, 

double-porched building 
known as Mitchie’s Tavern. Half-hidden 
by trees and separated from the roadway 
by a low picket fence, the ancient build- 
ing was the boyhood home of Patrick 
Henry. Originally the house was located 
on the 2,850 acre estate of the orator’s 
father; but when it was sold to John 
Mitchie in 1746 for a tavern, it was moved 
to its present, more accessible spot. 


The guest log of Mitchie’s reveals many 
famous names. Thomas Jefferson’s family 
held a party in the second story ballroom; 
James Madison stopped here frequently; 
and General Lafayette was the dinner guest 
of another future president, James Monroe. 


A night to remember at Mitchie’s, how- 
ever, was the evening one of the local 
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young ladies returned from Paris. This 
bright-eyed Virginia belle, the daughter of 
a good family, had learned to waltz while 
abroad! But when she and her young man 
began to demonstrate her new accomplish- 
ment, the chaperones were so shocked that 
one of them rushed across the ballroom 
floor and quickly escorted her out to the 
verandah for a lecture. Word-of-mouth 
history, which marks this as the first 
“round dancing” in America, tells us that 
the startled young girl burst into tears and 
retired for the remainder of the evening. 


Rivaling the ballroom for the visitor’s 
interest is the tavern’s keeping hall. It’s a 
warm and friendly room with a big brick 
fireplace, mellowed oak tables and a fas- 
cinating collection of household utensils. 
Passers-by enjoy, too, a peek inside the 
elegant parlor bedroom where the eight- 
eenth century ladies were asked to “rest 
their wraps” before joining the guests. 
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IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Continuous tours are conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and 1 to 2:30 p.m. 
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BEAUTY AIDS FROM A LADY’S DRESSING TABLE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Carnegie Museum Collection 


GILDING THE EGYPTIAN LILY 


ane who watches television can hardly 
escape the conclusion that, without the 
cosmetics industry, the magic mirror would 
be blank most of the time. Advertisements 
for lipstick, rouge, powder, deodorants, hair 
sprays, hair dyes, skin fresheners, and the 
like dominate much of the entr’acte unc- 
tuous, heart-to-heart chats and glamorous 
vistas complete with lovely young women 
that frustrate the American TV-viewer hot 
on the trail of western stage-robbers or cattle- 
rustlers. 

Confronted with this spate of verbiage di- 
rected toward assuring us that without paint 
and powder and perfume we are considerably 
less than presentable, it is well to be philo- 
sophical and take the long, historic view. 
The attitude toward cosmetics is of ancient 
lineage. 

No television acted to convince such a 
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person as Sit-Hathor-Yunet, daughter of 
Pharaoh Sen-Worset of the XIIth Dynasty 
of Egypt (19th century B.c.), that she, pretty 
thing, needed cosmetics—but she thought 
she did. In fact, it’s a safe bet that she con- 
sidered herself a factor for good in this im- 
perfect world, since with lip paint and eye 
shadow she could enhance her natural charms 
so that those who saw her would admire her 
and be cheered by the sight; then, naturally, 
their days would be more joyful and pleasant, 
and in consequence they would make the 
days of others happy; and lo, from the beauty 
of Sit-Hathor-Yunet, enhanced by paint and 
powder, would emanate a flood of well-being 
throughout the world. 

At least so might have run her thoughts, 
and after her death her cosmetic jars, her 
mirrors, and her applicators were placed in 
her tomb for us to marvel at now, more 








than thirty-five hundred years later. 

The princess was only a link in the chain of 
those anxious to aid nature, from the be- 
ginnings of civilization and perhaps beyond 
that, down to today. An interest in artificial 
aids to bring out or emphasize beauty is not 
a modern product. In Egypt, ancient land, 


cosmetic production was a flourishing busi- 


Ness just as it is with us. 

Egyptians painted their lips, rouged, 
shadowed their eyes, perfumed themselves, 
probably used face powder, may have painted 
their fingernails although doubts concerning 
this usage are held by some authorities, and 
otherwise tried to make themselves as attrac- 
tive as possible. It is comforting to women to 
note that Egyptian men, as well as women, 
used these beauty aids. One wonders if they 
did so with the same attitude as the American 
male of today, who wouldn't be caught dead 
using perfume but cheerfully pays hard 
cash for ‘‘masculine’’-smelling shaving lo- 
tion and scented powder. 

The eye paints, kohl, were made of mala- 
chite, an ore of copper, or galena, an ore of 
lead. These were ground into powder, then 
mixed with water or gum into a paste. The 
pasty substance was applied around the eyes 
and out across the temples to lengthen the 
appearance of the eyes. In early dynasties, 
fingers served as tools, but during the XIth 
Dynasty rods of stone, bone, ivory, and 
wood—kohl-sticks—were introduced as ap- 
plicators. Kohl, and this was true of other 
cosmetic ingredients, was kept in special 
containers, and many of these are lovely 
little jars and bottles in stone and ivory and 
wood. 

When I was first reading about things 





Mr. Swauger is assistant director of Carnegie Museum 
and curator of the Section of Man, supervising Egyptian 
Hall. The Hall, badly in need of an ‘‘angel’’ to hover 
over its mummies, is one of the more fascinating and 
popular spots on the third floor of the Museum. 
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Egyptian, it was thought that most kohl 
was a compound of antimony, but recent 
studies indicate this is not true. Only oc- 
casional kohl remnants show antimony 
traces, as well as traces of other minerals. 
The Romans used antimony compounds, and 
doubtless the former belief that such com- 
pounds were in common use for kohl arose 
from the thought that the Romans were 
doing as the Egyptians had done. 

To add color to cheeks, iron oxide in the 
form of hematite was ground into powder 
and applied, so far as is known, in either the 
powder form or in a slightly pasty form. We 
are not sure of the procedure here, but are on 
firm ground when we say they did produce 
their rouge this way, for many palettes with 
red ochre ground on them are discovered in 
the graves. Many of these palettes are very 
fancy, indeed, and must have been prized per- 
sonal possessions. Rouge was a sort of do-it- 
yourself beauty component. 

Oils and fats of one sort or another were 
used by the Egyptians to absorb the odors of 
flowers, and then these oils and fats were 
applied to the skins of users as perfumes. This 
served a double purpose, since the Egyptians 
worked unguents into their skins quite often, 
and the delicate odors of flowers counteracted 
the rancid odors of oils too old for genteel 
nostrils. 

One of the more amusing customs of the 
Egyptians was to place a cone of perfumed fat 
on the head of a banquet guest. As the heat 
of the air and of the diner combined to melt 
the fat, it ran down over the hair and body 
of the wearer to give a cooling, sweet-smell- 
ing oiling. 

In Egypt and other western Mediterranean 
lands, henna is used today to color palms of 
hands, soles of feet, nails, and hair. I've 
heard rumors it’s used here on hair. While it 
is not proved that henna leaves crushed and 

[Turn to page 276] 
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LET'S MAKE A TERRARIUM 


cToBER has come to kindle the flame of 

autumn in the maple groves, the dog- 
woods, the sour gums. The leaves are foot- 
loose. Soon frost will blacken our gardens 
and blanket our roof tops, forcing us to put 
away the hoe and the DDT and do our gar- 
dening indoors. 

Landscape gardening in miniature, under 
glass, is a possibility for this season of the 
year, offering innumerable opportunities for 
developing original schemes. With ingenuity 
and not too much work, a terrarium planned 
as a Pennsylvania woodland, a Japanese gar- 
den, a desert scene, a Bicentenary garden, or 
perhaps a garden depicting a poem or a song 
title can be created. It may be planted as we 
choose, for in it we can control the heat and 
the moisture. 

Almost any glass container with a cover 
will suffice, from a stemmed goblet to a ten- 
gallon aquarium. An apothecary jar is at- 
tractive, but the aquarium remaining from 
your last venture in goldfish or guppies will 
provide more space for landscaping. 

The first layer in the container should be 
clean drainage material, such as gravel, 
coarse sand, marbles, or pearl-like chips. Per- 
haps you will wish to extend this material 
up the sides of the bowl, fastening it with an 
adhesive. Moss may be used to line the con- 
tainer, green side out. 

Add chopped charcoal to prevent sourness. 
Next, the soil mixture. For a semihumid cli- 
mate, mix about one part each of garden 
loam, sand, and peat or leafmold; for cacti 


Mrs. Pearth, who has been on the Museum staff since 
1942, is assistant curator of plants. A native of Hunting- 
don County, Pennsylvania, she is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and enjoys gardening in her own 
back yard as well as in her various terraria. 
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and other desert plants, a greater percentage 
of sand; tropical plants prefer more peat or 
leafmold. To prevent spread of plant diseases, 
some experts sterilize the soil. 

In a small container, only Sphagnum or 
peat moss need be used if the plants still 
carry a little soil clinging to their roots. 
Soak the moss in water for a few minutes and 
then drain it before placing in the container. 

And now for the plants. Many of our na- 
tive plants are suitable for a woodland scene 
under glass, but one must be careful not to 
pick from their native haunts any of the long 
list thatare becoming rare and are protected by 
conservation laws. Among the ones available 
to us are seedling hemlock and white pine, 
sprouting acorns, wood rush, sedums, vari- 
ous mosses, lichens, and woody fungi. 

Numerous plants on the do-not-pick list 
may be bought from wild-flower dealers, al- 








though one must be sure they have been 
obtained in legitimate ways. Among these 
are partridgeberry, small ferns, mottled 
pipsissewa, bloodroot, wintergreen, rattle- 
snake orchid with its net-veined rosette, jack- 
in-the-pulpit, trilliums, and various club- 
mosses. 

A great variety of cultivated plants that 
will grow well in a terrarium may be secured 
from a florist. Among these are some of the 
ornamental-leaved tropical plants, such as 
varieties of Dieffenbachia, Fittonia, Maranta, 
Peperomia, Anthurium, and Croton. Tropical 
flowering plants, including begonias, African 
violets, and Exacum affine of the gentian 
family, are attractive. The matted, mosslike 
baby tears and the artillery plant, both grow- 
ing flat, do well in a terrarium. One of the 
best ferns is the maidenhair, Adiantum 
species. 

A terrarium can be developed from even 
the weeds that appear in our summer gardens 
or in vacant lots. The lacy small ragweed, 
the shiny green plantain, the carpetweed 
with tiny oval leaves, and the pussytoe’s 
gray-green rosette would be an interesting 
combination. 

For topping, after the plants are in place, 
one may use moss, sand, shiny black ‘‘aqua”’ 
gravel, bird gravel, or perhaps a creeping 
plant. 

When your terrarium has been arranged, 
water it well; later, water only when it is 
dry. This can be done with a fine spray from 
an atomizer, salt shaker, or similar device, 
unless the plant is one that does not like 
water standing on its leaves. Such plants, in- 
cluding African violets and succulents, may 
have water poured around their roots through 
a small paper funnel inserted in a soda straw. 

By watching the terrarium, one learns 
when to water or aerate. If the glass cover is 
propped open just a bit, perhaps with model- 
ing clay, long periods may pass before any 


attention is needed. One must be alert for 
signs of mildew, which may occur if too 
little ventilation is given. Should mildew 
appear, remove all affected parts and add a 
small amount of sulphur or slaked lime. 

A terrarium is an ideal place to root cut- 
tings. Further, it may provide a display case 
for attractive mineral specimens or small 
sculptured pieces. Architectural and sculp- 
tural objects that are not rot-resistant should, 
however, be coated with a waterproofing 
substance before they are placed in the ter- 
rarium. Also, an ephemeral blossom will 
linger longer if placed in a terrarium. 


GILDING THE LILY 
[Continued from page 274] 


worked into a paste were used in the same 
fashion in ancient Egypt, it is likely that they 
were. Certainly some hair was dyed red, and 
its redness is of the kind that henna gives. 

Speaking of hair, many Egyptians shaved 
all the hair off their heads. Over the bald 
pates went wigs for occasions when for- 
mality, good manners, or vanity demanded 
them, and these wigs, of course, could be 
coiled, braided, straight, or whatever. It 
must have done away with the necessity for 
rinsing one’s own hair to change its color 
and keep in tune with the times. Their trans- 
formations were versatile. 

The Egyptians went so far as to apply 
make-up to the statues of their gods. Vanity, 
vanity. . . . When even gods need paint and 
rouge, can mortals escape? Anyhow, whether 
a demure Egyptian miss of three thousand 
years ago primping with a burnished metal 
mirror, or a chic file clerk checking herself 
in the small mirror of her purse compact be- 
fore leaving one of Pittsburgh's new metal 
skyscrapers, men can be thankful that women 
take such interest in themselves. It’s expen- 
sive, but it’s nice. 
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SCHENLEY PARK ENTRANCE AREA BEFORE THE RAVINE WAS FILLED, 1915 


PITTSBURGH’S BURIED BRIDGE 


F™ cities in the western world have such 
a multitudinous variety of bridges as 
Pittsburgh—indeed, the place is a very mu- 
seum of pathways in the air. There are 
bridges of wood and steel and stone, bridges 
that have long endured and those whose 
memory alone is left to us, bridges without 
name or number; there is even, at the en- 
trance to Schenley Park, near Carnegie Insti- 
tute, a buried bridge that lies like a sunken 
dinosaur below the parking places and the 
fountain. 

Memorializing a small village contiguous 
to Oakland, it was called the Bellefield 
Bridge and it was completed in 1898 at a cost 
of $112,200.00—bridges being rather cheaper 
in those days. Henry B. Rust was the engi- 
neer and the builders were Neeld and Foley, 
all Pittsburghers. Roman in appearance, it 
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consisted (we use the past tense advisedly) 
of a single segmental stone arch of 150-foot 
span built over a ravine 70 feet deep; it was 
341 feet long and 85 feet wide. The bridge, 
which carried the main park driveway, 
formed an oblique, circuitous, almost mys- 
terious entrance to Schenley Park, quite in 
keeping with the Romantic landscaping of 
the late nineteenth century. 

In 1915, a competition for a new entrance 
to the Park produced the present layout. The 
formal Baroque plaza, an offspring of the 
Beaux-Arts ideal of the City Beautiful, was 
carefully laid, like an elaborate French car- 
pet, over the tons of ‘‘fill’’ that covered the 
ravine and bridge. By 1918, when the Schen- 
ley memorial fountain of Victor Brenner and 
H. Van Buren Magonigle was dedicated, the 
bridge had disappeared, although it was al- 








lowed to carry on its back the capacious basin 
and heavy, sinuous sculpture of the fountain. 

The lost bridge continues, however, to 
haunt the imagination like a half-forgotten, 
fabulous tale. Perhaps archaeologists of the 
future will find it interesting, and workmen 
with spades will ponder its probable purpose, 
its enigmatic fate. Many have been the muta- 
tions of Oakland, and now that the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh plans further changes, 
is it too fantastic to entertain the thought 
that our submerged bridge may have a new 
existence, attain some glamorous resurrec- 
tion? —James D: Van Trump 


BICENTENNIAL MEMORANDA 


[Continued from page 269) 


many documents were destroyed; perhaps the 
Aikman MMS., recorded in the Writings of 
General John Forbes compiled and edited in 
1938 by Alfred Proctor James, professor of 
history at the University of Pittsburgh, for 
the Allegheny County Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, might have given some clue. W. A. 
Thornburn, of Scottish United Service Mu- 
seum, The Castle, Edinburgh, writes there 
is no such medal in the Museum, but that 
there is a record one was awarded to Major 
James Grant of Montgomery’s Highlanders. 
There is one page of a letter from General 
Forbes at The Ross. In it he writes of being 
harassed by the Indians. 

John Forbes referred to Major Grant when 
he was a prisoner in Montreal in the hands of 
the French as ‘‘my only plight anchor and 
support,’ even though in the battle on 
Grant's Hill, September 14, 1758, he almost 
brought the long and arduous campaign 
against Fort Duquesne to disaster. Again, 
Forbes wrote, ‘Now that Major Grant is 
gone I have no mortal belonging to my com- 
mand that I can either trust with the letter 
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or argue seriously about army proceedings.” 

The curator of the Castle Museum in 
Edinburgh holds that there were very few, 
if any, medals struck off, and it was a private 
invention of General Forbes and ‘‘the fame of 
it never reached official ears.’ A copy of the 
medal may yet be found—even as the pastel 
of Forbes was rediscovered and, what is more 
important, three of his collateral descendants. 
There are rumors, too, that a medal designed 
according to the exact instructions contained 
in the letter from James Grant to Colonel 
Bouquet will be struck off and distributed 
during the Bicentennial. 

A word regarding the birth date of General 
Forbes. On a memorial tablet in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, 1710 is given as the 
date of his birth, but a certificate in Edin- 
burgh indicates it was actually 1707. 

It remains to record that the street on 
which Carnegie Institute faces is Forbes 
Avenue. And so two sons of Dunfermline in 
the shire of Fife, Scotland, are commemorated 
as they would have it: the one who “‘cut the 
road through Westmorland County in 1758"’ 
to name the city for his friend and patron, 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who in- 
spired the expedition to the ‘‘dreary deserts 
[that] will soon be the richest and most 
fertile of any possest by the British in North 
America”’; and the other son who ‘‘happened 
to aid in its development’’ by building the 
first steel works of his firm on the field where 
the predecessor of Forbes had met defeat— 
Braddock. 

In the letter in which General Forbes 
named the city he asked William Pitt ‘‘to 
restore me to Peace of mind.’’ This wish was 
achieved in Philadelphia on the 11th of 
March, 1759, and he was escorted to his 
burial place in the chancel of Christ Church 
by the Seventeenth Regiment and two com- 
panies of Colonel Montgomery's Regiment of 
his beloved Highlanders. 
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HABEN-SIE GELESEN DIESE ROMANE? 


7 list of German novels established as 
classics, which you may have missed in 
your reading so far, is the second in a series 
of four being presented in CarNEGIE MaGa- 
ziNE. French novels were listed last month, 
and Russian and Spanish-Italian are to fol- 
low. The selection has been made by the staff 
of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and Eng- 
lish translations of all the novels are available 
at the Library. 


SORROWS OF WERTHER (1774) 

Jouann WoLrGaANG von GOETHE 

The story of a romantic idealist who commits suicide 
when he falls hopelessly in love. It is told in the form of 
a journal. The hero is admittedly drawn from Goethe 
himself. 

Goethe, a leader of the romantic movement, is better 
known for his dramatic work than for his novels. This 
short tale of Werther, however, is one of the classics of 
fiction, and gave rise to the appellation ‘‘Wertherism” 
meaning morbid sentimentality. 


BUDDENBROOKS (1901) 

Tuomas Mann 

Memorable chronicle of the Buddenbrooks, an upper- 
class merchant family of nineteenth-century Germany. 
Each character has his or her own particular appeal, but 
the most outstanding is Johann, the immortal adolescent 
of all literature. His difficulties in adjusting to a world 
created by adults will bring both sad and happy memo- 
ries to the reader who remembers his own adolescence. 

Winner of the Nobel prize in literature in 1929, Thomas 
Mann is outstanding for his leisurely style and vivid, 
minute details. The Beloved Returns, Joseph in Egypt, and 
The Magic Mountain are three of his other works that 
have made him one of the foremost, and most beloved, 
of twentieth-century German writers. 


THE WORLD'S ILLUSION (1920) 

Jakos WassERMANN 

A worldly-minded young man gains a sense of spiritual 
values in his search for truth in life. Excellent picture of 
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the moral disintegration of European society prior to 
World War I. 
Insight into the complexities of men’s souls char- 
acterizes the work of Wassermann, a social critic, 
principally concerned with the problems of psycho- 
analysis and the question of the Jews in the Diaspora. 


POWER (1926) 

Lion FeucHTWANGER 

This novel of medieval Wiirttemberg is boldly sketched 
on a broad canvas. The reader enjoys each stroke of the 
artist’s brush, as well as the blended colors of his craft. 
At the final stroke, one sees how inevitably the completed 
picture shows the vanity of power that has turned to 
dust and ashes in the mouth of Jud Suss, who has sacri- 
ficed every moral and religious scruple, and accepted 
every insult as a Jew, in order to dominate the court and 
the people he despises. 


THE CASTLE (1926) 

Franz Karka 

Under the guise of Land Surveyor, in a locale as uni- 
dentifiable as any in Hans Christian Andersen's fairy 
tales, ‘‘K’’ seeks audience with the owner of the castle 
on a hill that is alternately clothed in sun and mists. 
In the village at the foot of the hill, his adventures and 
his pretensions variously fortify him and alienate him 
trom his fellowmen. The Castle contains the ideas on the 
relationship between God and men that occur in nearly 
all of Kafka’s writings. It has been interpreted as the 
symbol of divine grace sought by average mankind (rep- 
resented by Kafka); the bureaucracy that frustrates the 
seeker’s efforts has in its turn been interpreted as the 
body of religious tradition and law that intervenes be- 
tween God and man. In this novel, as in his other writ- 
ings on the same theme, the author could see only misery, 
frustration, and ironic defeat for man. 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA (1927) 

ARNOLD ZWEIG 

Grim but sympathetic World War I narrative of a 
Russian sergeant, victim of the ‘‘power-intoxicated 
Prussian war machine."’ 

Zweig is an objective realist and a severe critic of 
war-torn society. Other books by him include Claudia, 
Education before Verdun, and The Crowning of a King. 











The Statue of Liberty was unveiled in New York 
the year Fidelity first opened its doors for business. 
Grover Cleveland was serving as President of the 
United States. It was in 1886, too, that the American 
Federation of Labor was organized, right here in 
Pittsburgh. And that same year, Fidelity customers 
were reading the news about the defeat of Geronimo, 
the Apache Indian chief; and mystery lovers thrilled 





The Bettman Archive 


The Statue of Liberty “hand” was completed first and arrived on time at the Philadelphia Centennial, where it was a major attraction. 


FIDELITY—A HERITAGE OF TRUST SINCE 1886 


to A. Conan Doyle’s first Sherlock Holmes novel. 

What has given Fidelity its important place in 
Pittsburgh’s history since that long ago opening day? 
What has made it one of America’s 100 largest banks? 

Trust! Mutual trust between a bank and its cus- 
tomers; a bank conceived, founded, and built on 
faith in Pittsburgh’s future. A bank pledged to help 
new Pittsburgh grow. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT (1929) 

Erich Maria REMARQUE 

Brutally realistic account of life in the German trenches 
during World War I. Just as The Young Lions and The 
Naked and the Dead are for the young soldiers of World 
War II, it is a plea for the ‘‘generation of men who, even 
though they may have escaped its shells, were destroyed 
by the war.”’ 

It is for this work, the most widely read book on 
World War I, that Remarque won his place among 
modern German novelists. However, his two later novels, 
The Road Back and Three Comrades, ate equally fine and 
deserve to be read for their searching picture of German 
postwar adjustment. 


LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW? (1933) 

Rupotr Dirzen (Hans Faxapa, pseudonym) 

Tender and humorous tale of the struggles and woes 
of a young German couple during the depression years of 
the 20's and 30's. 

Ditzen’s ability to tell a simple and heartwarming 
story without becoming sentimental established his 





reputation as one of the significant modern German 
writers. 


FORTY DAYS OF MUSA DAGH (1933) 

Franz WERFEL 

Moving narrative of the defense of a mountain strong- 
hold by a small band of Armenians during World War I. 

The underlying motif of Werfel’s work as novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, is the universal brotherhood of 
man. His other popular novel is Song of Bernadette. 


DARKNESS AT NOON (1941) 

ArTHUR KogsTLER 

Chronicle of a Russian Communist accused and tortured 
for crimes of which he is guiltless. While it follows the 
experiences of only one man, the book is really the ac- 
count of the Moscow treason trials. 

Koestler, a former Communist and now one of Com- 
munism’s severest critics, is noted for the rare psychologi- 
cal insight and masterly craftsmanship of his writing. 
Thieves in the Night and Arrival and Departure are other 
important works of this brilliant young journalist and 
novelist. 
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ooo SOLID STARLIGHT 


This picture looks like a view through a high powered 
telescope. Actually, it is a photo-micrograph of the 
structure of a piece of coal. 

It was a star, our own sun, that grew dense jungle 
vegetation in the Pittsburgh area 250 million years ago. 


That vegetation over the years was gradually trans- 
formed by the pressures of nature into coal . . . solid 


sunlight to drive mankind’s machines. 
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Bigger plates 
for steel consumers 


To supply customers with the specialty prod- 
ucts required for today’s—and tomorrow’s- 
critical applications, U. S. Steel equipped its 
Homestead Works with new facilities to heat- 
treat large plates of Stainless and USS ‘“‘T-1”’ 
Constructional Alloy Steel. These facilities 
have resulted in products having higher, more 
uniform mechanical properties and improved 
flatness, and have made them available in 
quantities to meet our customers’ growing 
requirements for these special steels. 

This is one example of how United States 
Steel’s many facilities are continuously im- 
proved and expanded to produce more useful 
kinds of steel for industry. 

USS and ‘‘T-1’’ are registered trademarks 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


PENN’S WOODS WEST 

By Epwin L. Peterson aNpD 

Tuomas M. JARRETT, PHOTOGRAPHER 

University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 1958 ($15.00) 
249 pages, over 300 photographs, 5 in color. 

On order at the Library 


- the halcyon days—or so they seem in 
retrospect—just before World War I, the 
poet Vachel Lindsay wandered westward 
from his home village of Springfield, {llinois, 
to Colorado and New Mexico, quite penniless 
but amply supplied with printed handouts, 
his Gospel of Beauty and Rhymes to Be Traded for 
Bread. His self-imposed code was to have 
nothing to do with ‘‘cities, railroads, money, 
baggage, or fellow tramps.’’ (Automobiles 
were not then a temptation or a menace to 
hikers.) Lindsay’s gospel infringed upon no 
faiths; he merely asked that all persons add 
to their existing creeds the concept that love 
of beauty is holy because beauty of sky and 
landscape stem from God. Nor was he an 
isolationist; he taught that men should 
travel widely, then return to their homelands 
to introduce new ideas of beauty, for ‘‘the 
things most worth while are one’s own 
hearth and neighborhood.”’ 

I was forcibly reminded of Lindsay’s Ad- 
ventures While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty 
before I had read more than a dozen pages of 
Penn's Woods West. This also is more than a 
traveler's diary; it is a love story. Two men, 
a sensitive writer and a perceptive photog- 
rapher, engage in a year-long love affair with 
western Pennsylvania—its forests and parks, 
lakes and streams, skies and people. There is 
more than a touch of Thoreau, Muir, Leopold, 
De Voto, Krutch, and Schweitzer; and thus 
what might have been just another guide- 
book is elevated to a noble blend of outdoor 
experiences, sound conservation, and sentient 
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ecology, without mawkish references to 
feathered friends, solemn pronouncements, or 
technical jargon. 

Although virtually every important out- 
door facility in western Pennsylvania was 
visited and appreciated, the finest portion of 
the book is the tryst with the Allegheny 
River. From the time Peterson and Jarrett, 
and the boys who started the trip with them, 
slid their canoes into the up-river shallows 
above Corydon, to the time they disembarked 
from Captain Fred Way’s Lady Grace at Se- 
wickley, the story flows along. Peterson ex- 
presses his love for the River in matchless 
prose: “There is something hypnotic and 
magical about the Allegheny. As soon as you 
are on it and feel the current pulling, you are 
caught up in the spell. You forget other 
streams and other loveliness. Every morning, 
when you start out on it, it is as fresh and 
new as dogwood blossoms in May or a gum 
tree in October. Every morning it has a dif- 
ferent look on its face, yet it is always the 
same face. One morning it is dancing with 
high lights, another morning it is as sober as 
its shadows. One morning it is chaste and 
frivolous with whitecaps; another it is as 
fertile and calm as the valley it inhabits. 
And yet in a magical way it contrives to be 
always the Allegheny, always the same face, 
whatever the expression on it, and always 
beautiful."’ Tom Jarrett’s photographs in 
this section, as elsewhere, are more than fine 
photography, they are a love offering. Per- 
haps the greatest service this book can render 
is to win recruits to Frank W. Preston’s grand 
concept that the Allegheny is a recreational 
resource of such unique value that it should 
be made a valley park all the way from the 
New York line to Pittsburgh, except for 
existing communities, many of which are 










more beautiful from the water than from the 
land. 


Peterson writes poetically of animals and 
plants without taking poetic license with 
facts. It took as momentous a past event as 
an ice sheet to shove him into error, and any- 
one save a glaciologist can be forgiven for 
overestimating Lake Erie’s age. Mountains 
count their ages in millions of years, whereas 
lakes, lovely ephemera of the landscape, tally 
their life spans in thousands. The ancient 
rivers of western Pennsylvania emptied into 
the Atlantic via a preglacial St. Lawrence 
seaway where Lake Erie now is, but then 
was not. 

Ed Peterson has long been a fine writer and 
a great teacher of writers; he has now be- 
come a great nature writer. His lucid and fre- 
quent digressions upon man’s relationship to 
nature merit the acclaim and gratitude of 
professional ecologists, and his comments 
upon predators should be read by every 
sportsman. I'd like to quote dozens of pas- 
sages; one must suffice: “Life is as precarious 
for man as for the spider and the fox, and 
only a few inches of topsoil separate us all 
from death. Those few miraculous inches give 
us most of our food, our clothes, our houses, 
our cocktails and silverware and radios, and 
the books we read and the shoes we wear and 
the cool water we drink. Without topsoil 
and trees on the hillside there could not long 
be factories in the valley. Without the dog- 
wood and the shadbush that blossom here 
tonight there could not long be lights in the 
windows of the city.”’ 


Membership in Carnegie Institute Society makes a welcome birthday gift. ($10.00) 


Mail in the name of a friend to CARNEGIE INsTITUTE Society, 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13 
Name and address of recipient................:ssssssseeseees 


Name and address Of GOmnot................sscscsccssssossssseess 





No western Pennsylvanian can read this 
book without learning more about his favor- 
ite spots or discovering new places to fish, 
hike, or visit. Erie, for example, has ‘‘per- 
haps the best walleyed pike fishing in 
America,’’and “‘Except at Atlantic City, no 
beach along the Atlantic Seaboard is as long 
as the beach at Presque Isle.”’ 

This book exceeds my expectations for it— 
and they were high, indeed, because of long 
admiration for author, photographer, and 
editor. I wish, however, that the author had 
soliloquized after one campfire about the 


‘often long and disheartening struggles with- 


out which there would be today no Penn's 
Woods West for anyone to love. The beauty 
spots described and pictured have not come 
to us as a direct bequest from their Creator, 
but have been saved from thoughtless de- 
spoilation by the intermediacy of far-sighted 
philanthropists and politicians, business men 
and scientists, garden club ladies and sports- 
men. I, too, have heard ‘‘the bawdy scream” 
of a blue jay in Cook Forest, but the re- 
membered voices of Tom Liggett, Edmund 
Arthur, and John M. Phillips echoed longer 
among the pines. And the “‘thundering white 
roar’’ of the falls of the Youghiogheny at 
Ohiopyle never drowns out for me the gentle 
voice of Edgar Kaufmann as he walked 
among the ferns. Other areas have other 
ghosts, or still living champions. Few park- 
lands have been preserved by spontaneous 
public demand, or protected thereafter by 
angels with fiery swords. Mortal men must 
dream and plan, beg and campaign, to save 
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each such heritage, then fight anew to resist 
the blandishments of ‘‘progress,’’ ever hun- 
gry to exploit resources. 

Few authors have the inestimable ad- 
vantage of having a photographer as travel- 
ing companion, snapping intuitively the very 
scenes that will complement the still un- 
written words. Penn's Woods West was, then, 


relatively few photographs from outside 
sources are nicely credited. The end papers 
are superb, and the binding attractive in its 
simplicity. 

Penn's Woods West is a worthy addition to 
the justly famed series on western Pennsyl- 
vania issued by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press with the aid of the Buhl Foundation. 
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